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S.A. establishes year’s goals 


by Brenda E. Patoine 


A major goal of the Student 
Association this year will be to 
“stir up involvement” and famil- 
iarize students with the group’s 
programs and objectives, Presi- 
dent Sharon McDonnell said 
Thursday. 

Residence hall elections, 
McDonnell said, have undergone 
a significant change in format 
since last year. Previously, each 
dormitory “house” elected four- 
officers and a representative to 
the General Assembly, On Mon- 
day, students voted for only two 
officers — president and a vice 
president — for each dormitory, 
and chose a representative from 
each floor. 

McDonnell said the new pro- 
cedure will “centralize respon- 
sibility” within the residence 
halls without allowing any loss 
of representation in the General 
Assembly. The decision to 
change the election by-laws was 
made this summer by the Hall 
Government Advisory Board. 

In addition, newly elected rep- 
resentatives will have the oppor- 
tunity to acquaint themselves 
with the by-laws and organiza- 
tion of the General Assembly, as 
well as with cabinet members. 
An orientation meeting designed 
to make the initial involvement 
with the association “less intim- 
idating” was held on Monday 
evening when election results 


“were final, McDennell said. 


Vice president Bill Bowen said 
there are a lot of “races” in the 
residence halls this year, as op- 
posed to previous years when 
many candidates ran unopposed. 
Bowen said he has talked to a 
lot of students who are “dedi- 
cated and psyched” to be a part 
of the association this year. 

One objective cited by 
McDonnell for the year concerns 
this fall’s Trustees Weekend. 
McDonnell said the student body 
presently has “a voice but no 
vote” in the decisions made at 
the bi-annual trustees meetings. 
As representative for the student 
body, the S.A. president can con- 
tribute views or information, but 


_ can inno way cast a vote. Though 


the “voice” option is more than 
many colleges have,-McDonnell 
said, she would like to see the 
student body represented more 
concretely. 

Also in the planning stage for 
this year is a new alcohol aware- 
ness program to replace the Peer 
‘Alcohol Advisers. Funding for 
the latter ran out last year and a 
nationwide organization called 
BACCHUS (Boost Alcohol Con- 
sciousness Concerning the 
Health of University Students) 
is being looked into. 

Heidi Davis, an advocate and 
organizer for the program, de- 
scribes BACCHUS as a national 
social service organization work- 
ing to “encourage responsible 
drinking behavior...through the 
education of students: { culty 


Participating in the June 20 protest at General Electric was Elenor Swain of Hartland, VT At the 


age of 83, Swain was the oldest protester arrested during the blockade of GE’s South gate. Before her 


summer 
__ by Ray Jennings 


This summer, Burlington was 
the common ground upon which 
many local activists groups 
voiced their concerns and objec- 
tions. Among these were a gay 
rights march through the Mar- 
ketplace, the Women Against 
Pornography Crusade and the 


large contingent of women’s 


rights sympathizers which gath- 
ered in the downtown area. 
However, apart from these 


arrest Swain knitted and spoke fondly of her grandchildren. 


(photo by kay jennings ) 


Burlington the scene of 


demonstrations 


actions was the first civil diso- 
bedience protest held in Bur- 
lington in a decade. 

On June 20, recognized as 


International Disarmament Day, . 


a civil disobedience action took 
place outside the rear gate of 
the General Electric production 
plant on the city’s south side. 
More than 10 New England 
based peace organizations were 
represented. All refused to allow 
traffic considered “Ganzerous” 
to enter the factory 

The pavccet focused on weap 


ons production taking place in 
the GE complex especially the 
controversial Vulcan gun, Capa- 
ble of firing 6,000 rounds in a 
minute. This weapon is currently 
in use in Central America. The 
demonstration called for the 
conversion of the weapon pro- 
ducing capacity of the plant to 
“things for living” as the GE 
slogan states. 

Under the direction of Police 
Chief Richard Beaulieu the Bur- 
lington Police Department ar 
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Sharon McDonnell and Bill Bowen plot the course for this 


year’s Student Association. 


and administration.” The St. 
Michael’s chapter of the organ- 
ization would sponsor non-alco- 
holic-related functions to dem- 
onstrate that there are alterna- 
tives to alcohol use, Davis said. 
The college’s chapter would be 
the first in Vermont, though there 
are chapters all across the United 
States, McDonnell said. 
Another concern facing the 
S.A. this year is the handling of 


Furniture pol 


(Defender file photo ) 


faculty evaluations. The Student 
Life Committee is working on 
some possible changes in struc- 
ture for both faculty and course 
evaluations and hopes to improve 
the existing system. Gerry Gray, 
chairman of the committee, said 
he hopes to have the evaluations 
published in a format resembling 
the University of Vermont’s 
course evaluation booklet 
cont. on page 22 





changeexplained 


by Lauren Boucher 


Students returned to St. Mi- 
chael’s College to find a memo 
under their doors from John 
Gutman, vice president for oper- 
ations. The memo dealt with 
the removal of furniture from 
student rooms. Some students 
appeared confused and others 
slightly angered by the memo 
but most seemed to ask the ques- 
tion, “Why all this hassle over 
furniture?” : 

According to Gutman, prob- 
lems developed last spring when 
students left St. Michael's, and 
damaged furniture, behind. The 
furniture, including beds, dress- 
ers, desks and chairs had been 
put into the halls by students 
‘vho did not wish to keep cer- 
ein nieces in their rooms. Main- 
tenance then moved the furni- 
ture to the basement of the 
dorms and from there some of it 
was moved to buildings on North 
Campus. 

In August, with repairs and 
painting completed, mainten- 
ance began to move the dis- 
carded furniture back into dorm 
rooms. This task was not an easy 
one; furniture pieces were spread 
over the entire St. Michael's cam- 
pus. Much of it was so damaged 
from excessive travelling that it 
had to be replaced. Gutman said 
an estimated $100,000 has been 
spent on new furniture in the 
past three years. 

Gutman apologizes to students 
for the late memo and realizes 
that it is an inconvenience to 


those who are building lofts to 
keep bed frames in their rooms, 
but any missing furniture will 
be considered lost or stolen at 
the end of the academic year 
and will have to be paid for. The 
costs run as high as $202.50 for 
a bed. 

Gutman wishes to point out 
that over the past two years an 
estimated $700,000 has been 
spent refurbishing the quad 
dorms and it is in the best inter- 
est of all students to keep the 
dorms looking as good as pos- 
sible. The quad dorms have been 
rewired, painted, and new floor 
tiles have been added. 

Kate Moran, a resident assis- 
tant in Ryan Hall, said the new 
housing rules have not posed 
much of a problem, except re- 
turning students are not used to 
having them, making them a bit 
harder to enforce. 

Gutman said the central aim 
of all students should be to pre- 
serve the improvements made 
over the past three years. If this 
happens, expenses will be kept 
down along with tuition. 
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Abzug advocates federal aid for students 


by Gerry Gray 


Former Congresswoman Bella 
Abzug stated that the nation is 
in a state of “crisis” and that 
education is “crucial at this 
moment in history.” 

The noted women’s rights 
activist addressed a small group 
of Champlain College alumni at 
a luncheon Sept. 14 to kick offa 

_ scholarship fund-raising drive. 

Abzug criticized the present 
administration’s fiscal policies 
saying, “More people in this room 
would know what to do with 


the federal budget than the peo- 


ple in Congress and the White 
House.” 


She attacked Reagan for hav- 


ing reversed the bi-partisan 





policy of supporting education 


that had lasted for over two dec- 


ades. Every administration since 


Eisenhower has supported fed- 


eral aid to education until the 
current president took office. 
Abzug urged those present to 


take a “personal view of his- 


tory” — the attitude that whatever 
you do or fail to do will make a 
difference in the world. She was 
“saddened” by the thought that 
people are not interested in what 
is going on, that they seem to be 
“turned off’ by government and 
responsibilities. 

Abzug said that the national 
economy is in a state of crisis 
due to foreign competition in 


the highgtech fields. She said that 


“The patio of Alliot was the site of the annual (plant sale Thursday and Friday, Plants were provided 


the way to solve this problem is 
through education, not by pour-’ 
ing money into defense spend- 
ing. 

Calling student aid “one of 
the wisest investments ever made 
by the nation,” Abzug blasted 
Reagan for what she said were 
“tremendous dislocations in the 
budget.” 

Switching gears, the keynote 
speaker said that it was crucial 
for the public to question the 
people and institutions in power. 
“The answers to today’s prob- 
lems require boldness in thinking 
and action.” She recalled her 
early experiences in Congress, 
where committees meet with 
no clear-cut policies, and spend 


by E.T’ Ehlers and Son. Profits will benefit the International Christmas Party Fund. 


(photo by Ray Jennings ) 


Campus plant sale successful 


by Diane LeBlanc 


There are a lot of different, 
healthy plants hanging around 
campus, indicating an enthusi- 
astic response by students and . 
faculty to the annual plant sale 
held Thursday and Friday. 

The sale offered a wide variety 
of reasonably priced and healthy 


greenery in all sizes to accom- 
modate personal taste and any 
campus living area. 

The plant sale is sponsored 
annually by the Alliot Governing 
Board in cooperation with E.T. 
Ehlers and Son, Inc. In return 
for the business generated on 
campus during the two-day sale, 
the Boston-based firm donates 
20 percent of all profits made at 


orge swimmingacci 
laims student's life 


Sarah E “Sally” Corsiglia died in a swimming accident June 
15. The 21-year old St. Michael’s student drowned. while 
swimming at Huntington Gorge in Richmond. 

Corsiglia was diving at the base of the popular waterfall and 
was pulled to the bottom by the pressure of the falls, which 
was unusually high for that time of year, said Richmond Police | 


Chief Donald White. 


. She is the eighth St. Michael’s student to die at the watering 
hole. Corsiglia was entering her fourth year at St. Michael’s as 
an English major. Friends described her as very active and 
family-oriented. She had been living on Summit Street in 


Burlington. 


Her parents George and Connie Corsiglia live in Greenfield, 
Mass. with her three surviving sisters and a brother. The family 
ee that memorial gifts be presented to Se Burnham 


mr 
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that t= to the Alliot Governing 
Board. According to co-chair- 


woman of the board, Molly Gil-- 


ligan, E.T. Ehlers and Son, Inc. 
really enjoys coming to St. Mi- 
chael’s and reports they do well 
in sales during such a visit. 

In addition to sponsoring a 
plant sale, the Alliot Governing 
Board organizes other events in 


- Alliot: such as student newspa- 


per subscriptions, a pumpkin sale 
at Halloween and the annual 
Christmas party. Maureen 
McBride, also co-chairwoman of 
the board, said funds earned from 
this year’s plant sale will be chan- 
nelled into an all new Christ- 
mas party idea.in December. 
McBride said the board is plan- 
ning an International Christmas 
party that will enable students 
to see how Christmas is cele: 
brated all over the world. 
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most of their time smooriine 
out matters as they come up. 
- Asanexample, she noted that 
there is no meaningful industrial 
policy in this nation designed 
to deal with the fundamental 
problems of major industries, 
“the anchors of the economy.” 
Abzug said that the govern- 
ment should enter into more of 
a partnership arrangement with 
business to set up programs to 
make the U.S. more competitive 
again. The most essential of these 
programs would be in education. 
She cited several studies that 
showed the importance of fed- 
eral aid to education, how it 
translates into a more knowl- 
edgeable working class and 


Van service offers 
students an answer 


by Marybeth Scriven 


Traditionally, students who 
planned to go to Burlington for 
the evening were left with one 
question: “How will I get home?” 
St. Michael’s is attempting to 
provide the answer with a van- 
shuttle service from downtown 
on weekend nights. 

According to Lyon’s Hall 
Resident Assistant Mary Howley, 
the vans will be leaving from 
the Nickleodeon Theater in Bur- 
lington. Originally the vans were 
scheduled to leave at 11:30 p.m. 
and 1 a.m. Because of demand, 
they may run continuously dur- 
ing those hours.- 


Howley said she came up with — 


the idea with some friends. “We 


were sick of having to hitchhike, ‘ 


but wanted to go downtown.” 
Howley said that it was after 
some frightening experiences 
that they got this idea. 

Howley proposed the idea to 
Mike Samara, dean of students. 
Originally it included rides to 
and from Burlington, but it was 
felt that this would promote 
drinking. 

According to both Howley and 
Samara this was a major concern. 
Samara said he was concerned 
about the reaction of non-St. 
Michael’s people.“ We are not 
condoning drinking. We are 
being realistic and reacting to a 
transportation issue.” he said. 

Samara said the fact is that 
students will go downtown, and. 
some will go to bars. “We can't 


close our eyes to that,” he said. 


GE peace demonstration 


cont. from page 1 
rested 117 demonstrators. 


Twenty-nine persons were ar- 


rested twice. In teams of two, 
police picked up limp protestors 
and placed them in various vehi- 
cles, including a city transit bus 
chartered for the occasion. Sev- 
eral protestors were handcuffed 
to each other and to the bus 
floor while being transported 
to the Colchester State Police 
barracks. Once processed and 
released, many protestors. tra- 
veled back to the plant to sup- 
port their colleagues in the 
blockade again. — 

The attitude of the day was 
festive and described by both 
authorities and activists as “calm 
and non-violent.” At one point, 
police and demonstrators shared 
food and conversation. “I thought 
it went very well, really. There 


was some friendly engagement 
between authorities and dem- 
onstrators,” said Robin Lloyd, 
co-organizer and Burlington 
Peace Coalition member. Dur- 
ing one of his visits throughout 
the demonstration, Mayor Ber- 
nard Sanders expressed concern 
when tension between GE em- 
ployees and demonstrators broke 
into a verbal exchange. 

On the eve of the protest plant 
manager William Cimonetti 
stated, “While the company has 
no quarrel with those who seek 
disarmament and peace...as long 
as there is a need for our prod- 
ucts to support United States mil- 
itary forces and as long as we 
are able to compete successfully 
for contracts, the local GE plant 
will be devoted to defense pro- 
duction.” 











competitive economy. hes 

Finally, Abzug urged people 
to get involved. “Everyone who _ 
cares can make a difference,” 
she said, “No matter how sincere, 
a goal is useless unless the peo- — 
ple are behind it.” 

She praised Congress for taking 
a stand against the president and | 
stopping many of the proposed 
cuts in education spending, but 
warned that unless people, par- — 
ticularly students, begin to take 
an interest in the issue, lower 
income student enrollment will 
continue to drop as it has in 
recent years. Ms. Abzug is a grad- — 
uate of Hunter College and a 
product of New York’s tuition- — 
free City University system. 


This idea hasbeen tried before 
and failed. Howley said she re- 
searched it and got a feeling for 
why it did not succeed: poor 
organization and advertising. 
Samara said the difference this 
time may be Howley’s dedica- 
tion. “Her intent is to address _ 
an issue...the safety of individu- oo 
als,” he said. sa. 

Dave Landers, cemioa te.) ae 
source center director, drove 
the van oni the first weekend _ 





everything ran n smoothly. Forty- ae 
eight people rode in the van — HY 3 
that night. Landers said that he — 
elected to become involved dbe pen 





cone a grey van + pice up ai 
12 students and drove them to 
St. Michael’s. Landers said he 
followed the van to make sure it _ 
brought them to the campus 
safely. Howley said that it is 
important for students to make ~ 
sure the van they get in has the 
St. Michael’s decal on it. ; 

Howley said that she has got 
ten positive response from both 





out 60 letters, and got 13 volun- 
teer drivers. 2 

The van is now running ona 
trial basis to measure its success. 
Howley said that the serviceisa 
response to two prevalent social _ 
issues: Drunken driving, and sex- 
ual abuse that might be a result 
of hitchhiking. 
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Davis victorious — 
; write-in candidate 


Denise Wheeler Committee. In the past it has 
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Elections were held for soph- 
omore vice president and rep- 
resentatives in preferred housing 
Thursday. 

Ted Davis, a write-in candidate 
for sophomore vice president, 


_ defeated Danielle Stem by a land- 


slide. 

Davis had run for class presi- 
dent in the spring and was de- 
feated. When the vice president 


__ Office opened he decided to run 


again. 

Davis attributes his win to the 
last-minute campaigning outside 
of Alliot during voting. “I wanted 
to be involved and knew that 
contacting people was the key.” 

He says that he and class pres- 
ident Will Infantine will start 

work immediately on the proc- 
ess of choosing a secretary and 
treasurer for the class. 

The voting in preferred hous- 
ing was supervised by Mary Ellen 

_ McNeirney, chairwoman of the 
General Services and Welfare 


been difficult to assemble the 
people living in preferred hous- 
ing. By assigning resident coor- 
dinators to various sections she 


was able to contact the upper- , 


classmen and inform them of 
the candidates. Letters were 
delivered to all the townhouses 
and apartments. 

“We went to the people,” 
McNierney explained, and as a 


_tesult “the interest was greater 


than in previous years.” 

The 100 townhouses were 
allotted two representatives to 
the Student Association. These 
seats will now be filled by Frank 
Hoegan and Ruth Deslauriers. 
The 300’s have 3 representa- 
tives: Steve Queenan, Kim 
Palmese and Paula Bransfield. 

Hodson Hall’s new S.A. mem- 
bers are Bob King and Maureen 
Harrison. 

Results for Sutton Apartments 
and the 200 townhouses were 
unavailable at press time. 


Are vice presidents 


unknownoncampus? 


by C.M. Cosentino 


There are six vice presidents 
working under the direction of 
President Edward L. Henry at 
St. Michael’s, and each has a large 
voice in the running of tk 
school, yet — can the average stu- 


dent name or recognize them? 
_ asked five student leaders to - 


name the six and only Sharon 


McDonnell, the Student Associ- 
_ ation president, was able to iden- 
tify them all. Sue Kijanka, junior 
class president, Frank Norman- 


~ din, senior class president and 


Peter Abell, S.A. tresurer named 
five of the six. Brona Mahoney, 
who is new in school politics, 
was unsure who held what posi- 
tion in the school’s administra- 
tion and couldn’t name any. 

One of the vice presidents is 
the assistant to the president; 
one is in charge of institutional 
advancement; one heads aca- 
demic affairs; one is in charge of 
students; and one handles fiscal 
affairs and the treasury. 

Half have offices on the first 
floor of Founders. One is located 


on the first floor of Alliot, one 
on the second floor of Jemery 
and the other is in Prevel Hall. 


All six are men and none are __ 


Edmundites. 

Dave LaMarche, assistant to the 
president, acts as a spokesman 
for President Henry and teaches 
some business courses. Richard 
DiVenere, vice president for 
institutional advancement, over- 
sees the alumni, public ralations 
and fund-raising offices of the 
college. Ron Provost is the vice 
president for academics. John 
Gutman, vice president for oper- 
ations; is the final authority 
regarding the maintenance of 
the campus and is in charge of 
all new construction. Ernest 
Guilmain heads the treasury of 
the college and happens to be 


the golf coach. Mike Samara, vice . 
president of students, is prob- 


ably the most visible of the 


bunch, and he oversees the Stu- 


dent Life Office on first floor 
Alliot, which includes student 
activities and the Department 
‘of Housing. 
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Lack of funds, participants cause Outing Club woes 


in the group and that if they 


~ made more of an effort to open 


by Gerry Gray 


Lack of funding and partici- 
pation are two factors that are, 
causing problems for the St: 
Michael’s Outing Club. 

' Club president Paul Vichi says 
the club is caught in a “catch- 
22” -the club cannot supply 
equipment for a large number 
of campers and, conversely, they 
cannot get increased funding for 


_ supplies from the Student Asso- 


ciation because they do not have 
large groups of people going 
out On trips. 

Jennie Cernosia, director of 
student activities, responded that 
this was not the actual case. She 
said that there has always been 
a small core of people involved 


up the club they might get more 
funding. 
Vichi admitted that there were 


~ problems last year because many 


of the involved students lived 
on North Campus and it tended 
to isolate the club. 

Vichi said that they usually 
get about 20 people to go out 
on day trips, but problems arise 
on overnight and vacation excur- 
sions. — 

“There is only a small group 
of people at St. Michael’s who 
are willing to sacrifice a week- 
end downtown to go out camp-. 
ing,” said Orinda Newton, a 
third-year member of the club. 

Transportation is a big prob- 
lem, Vichi claims. Van rental for 
a week can run up to $700, and 


the school will not provide the 
club with a vehicle. Vichi said 
that the school is reluctant to 
give out the van because another 
organization took it down to 
Florida a few years ago had a 
problem with vandalism. 

While this is partially true, 
Cernosia says that organizations 
with a faculty advisor who is 
willing to do the driving get 
preference in such matters. The 
Outing Club has no direct advi- 
sor at the present time. Techni- 
cally Cernosia, as director of 
student activities, is the club’s 
moderator. ’ 

Newton said that the club has 
a problem getting an advisor 
-because few teachers would be 
willing to give up their vacation 
time to go on a hike with the 
students. 


Vichi said that he would be 
asking for $2,500-3,000 from the 
S.A. budget to cover four trips 
and possibly some new equip- 
ment. Last year the club made 
the same request and received 
only $1,954. S.A. Treasurer Peter 
Abell said that there would prob- 
ably be no increase in the club’s 
allocation this year because the 
student government itself will 
not be receiving any more money 
from the school than it did last 
year ($90,000). The final deci- 
sion, however, rests with the 
Finance Committee, which Abell 
presides over. 

A few years ago the Outing 
Club lost several hundred dol- 


lars worth of equipment that 


was locked up in the basement 
of Joyce Hall. Since then Vichi 
says club members have been 


“wary” about buying new equip- 
ment. They presently have sev- 
eral pairs of cross-country skis 
and a couple of backpacks avail- 
able for student use. “It seems 
like every year you buy some- 
thing and then its not there,” 
Vichi said. There 1s no person 
formally in charge of club prop- 
erty. It costs $150-200 to outfit 
a person with a tent and sleeping 
bag for an overnight trip. With 
only two or three sleeping bags 
and no tents available, the club 
must rely on students meeting 
their own equipment needs. The 
club often resorts to car-pooling 
to reach their destination due 
to the problems of van rental. 

_ Vichi says they will try to spon- 
sor two trips each semester, 
beginning with one to New York 
in October. 
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Censored 


A grave injustice has been done and I am the culprit. In an effort 
to spare feelings, I have violated one of the essential laws of 
journalism, 

As many of you know, the Defender has established a new Op-Ed 
column, Piece of Mind, written by Si. Michael’s faculty and staff 
members. As a special favor to me, Dave Landers wrote the first 
column. 

I thought his column, which focused on students owing it to 
themselves to think twice and taxe responsibility for their deci- 
sions would fit well in the first issue of the Defender. 

While copyediting Dave’s column, that is, reading it through for 
clarity and grammatical errors, someone brought a particular line 
to my attention. The line read: “YES, F know that more than eight 
students from St. Michael’s have drowned in Huntington Gorge in 
the past several years, BUT it won't happen to me.” 

In an effort to spare the feelings of some of Sally Corsiglia’s 
friends who may not have needed to read that, | CENSORED Dave’s 
piece by cutting that line. 

Censorship is a word that every journalist despises and every 
copyeditor fears. It is, in fact, editing for content. It is an infrengement 
on freedom of speech and its potential pa lie in every copyeditor’s 
pencil. 

Until Dave said that nasty word to me, I hadn't realized the 
severity of my decision. I had, in fact, jeopardized what I am 
working so hard to achieve — a successful and well-respected stu- 
dent newspaper. How could he or any other writer trust me again? 
I can only give my word that it will not happen again. 

To apologize for ignorance is uncalled for. Otherwise every 
student would begin every class with an apology. : 

I am a student editor, in the true sense of the words. The 
Defender experience is an education in itself. I am not only 
learning, I am doing. I am showing myself and others what I can 
and can't do. I am getting an education. 

As a journalist, I may have failed in this situation. But as a student 
I have learned an unforgettable and invaluable lesson. 


Plan Ahead | 


Many first- and:second-year students are in the midst of belaboring 
the issue of which concentration will assure them a job in their 
field upon graduation. The fact is that no field has unlimited posi- 
tions to fill. Almost any concentration at a liberal arts college 
guarantees the same thing — a major investment of time and money 
that only prepares you for a job. The rest is up to you. 

Although all the statistics aren't in yet, most suspect the 
obvious — job placement for the class of ’83 was low. To students 
paying nearly $40,000 for a college education, the reality of dimin- 
ishing employment opportunities should strike a sharp note. 

It shouldn’t only make students think about what they plan to 
do, but also when they plan to do it. 

Perhaps the job placement rate isn’t as low as it is slow. At best, 
to obtain employment in one’s field is a six month job search. So, of 
course, all the graduates who began actively seeking positions 
during the summer are still months away from employment. 

Granted, the job market is becoming more specified. That’s why 
students attend college. But all St. Michael’s will supply you with is 
education; not a job. That part is up to you. 

Don’t wait! If you want a job when you graduate, write your 
resume now. Apply to employers. Talk to pecple in the field. Take 
charge of your life, whether graduation is nine monhts or four 


years away. SMD 
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Upset 


To the editor: 

I am writing in an effort to 
clarify some inaccurate informa- 
tion which was presented last 
week. I will be the first to admit 
that we opened the halls this 
fall with 33 rooms set up as 
triples in the quad and in 
Founders Annex. The housing 
situation, however, was not nearly 
as disastrous as it was made out 
to be. 

Let me begin by commenting 
on the fact that the Admissions 
Office did not “let the incom- 
ing class get so big.” St. Michael’s 
College has an Enrollment Man- 
agement Committee whose 
charge is to study enrollment 
patterns and make recommen- 
dations to the Admissions Office 
on the sizeof the class. Many 
variables are taken into account, 
including the size of the previ- 
ous graduating class, as well as 
anticipated transfers and with- 
drawals. The number of new stu- 
dents in this year’s class came 
within ten of the recommended 
number needed to keep St. Mi- 
chael’s enrollment steady. Our 


present full-time enrollment is 


exactly the same as last fall’ 
As for the housing situation 
on campus, we presently have 
three men in triple rooms and 
they should be settled into per- 
manent assignments by the time 
this is printed. The spaces that 
have been used in the de-tripling 
process have come from fresh- 
men and upperclassmen who 
did not show up, vacant singles, 
and spaces in preferred housing. 
Unfortunately, the spaces used 
were not available prior to the 
opening of school, which did 
cause an inconvenience for those 


involved in triples. mE 
Founders Hall, at the present 34 


time, has only one vacant room 
and not “plenty of room for more 
residents.” ; 

As soon as we were able: to 
pinpoint those individuals af- 


fected by the triple rooms, a note 


was sent to all of them explaining 


_ the situation and promising our 


efforts in correcting it as quickly 
as possible. So, in all cases but 
one, everyone involved was aware 
of the situation prior to their 
arrival. For the most part, peo- 
ple were patient, cooperative and 
understanding. I thank the new 
students and their parents for 
that. 

Hopefully, this will provide 
some accurate information for 
the readers of The Defender. 
Next time, I trust that facts will 
be gathered prior to the writing 
of the editorial. 

Joe Snee 




























on the editor % 


Editor’s note: The Defender 
has received letters from some 
inmates in state prisons. Thes: 
men are obviously lonely and 
reaching out for people to cor- 
respond with. Anyone who is 
interested in this opportuni 
to help someone less fortuna 
contact the Defender, Box 2705, 
Alliot 210. 
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Insight on 


by Timo McGillicuddy 


Dear students, teachers and others, 

Before we become too confused, too 
cynical, too caught up in running around 
our little secluded world here at school 
I think we should take a minute out to 
admit something that many of us already 
know: this past summer, Sally Corsiglia 
died. 

For those who did not know her, Sally 
was a classmate of ours who was friend- 
ly, considerate, and always quick with a 

‘smile; she was drowned this past sum- 
mer while swimming at Huntington 
Gorge. 

At times it is very difficult to imagine 
when I am surrounded by the silly nerv- 
ous chatter which goes on before class, 
the fresh spiral notebooks and shining 
morning faces, that all of these things 
which we take for granted were once'a 
very important part of her day to day life; 
and it is at those times that the sense of 
loss is very strong, very acute. 

Yet there are other times that I think I 
see her face in the mail room - right in 


, 


the middle of a group of students I'll see 
her flipping through her notebook, or 
writing down a thought, or opening a 
letter — and for a split second I'll stop 
and look at her before continuing cn: 
And every time this happens, I ask myself 
why we must always wait for something 
painful to happen before we will take a 
look at our lives and realize just how 


‘precious every moment truly is? 


We know that the world is an ugly, 
dangerous and unpredictable place, and 
we are told so every day. Why then do we 


- so rarely acknowledge that the terror 


exists, and choose. to be strong in the 


~ face of it? 


Part of the reason, I think, is that many 
of the daily reminders which we get from 
newspapers, movies, books and works of 
art, have become clichés. We no longer 
look at pain and suffering with an open 
heart, because all of our media is filled 
with it. We see films or read stories about 
bums lying in garbage heaps, starving 
children with bloated stomachs and old 
people buying dog food to feed them- 
selves, and we are unmoved. 

Our minds become so saturated with 


these sad, sad images, that we are forced 
to step back from our feelings, and to 
slap a handy label or cliché on the 
dilemma before us. We say that a person 
has fallen prey to societal pressures, or 
personal irresponsibility, or just plain bad 
luck. Perhaps our favorite catch-all phrase 
is to describe someone as a “victim of 
fate.” 

However, when someone close to us 
dies, we can't put a label on our feelings, 
we can't get rid of the pain by analyzing 
it, and we can't take notes for the quiz on 


_ Tuesday. It hurts, and then it hurts some 


more. And this is because we are suddenly 


knocked down from our safe little intel- 


lectual pedestals, and we are forced to 
realize that we too are indeed “victims 
of fate.” ; 
What can we do then? How do we 
maintain balance when we look out ona 
world filled with unexpected death, 
rampant starvation, unexplainable wars, 
nuclear bombs, and a whole universe of 
things we can’t control? What must we 


do when our little world becomes shat- 


tered and we are lost? 
We pick up the pieces and then we get 


death pro vides lessons for life 


up and go to work each day just as we 


~ were doing before — but perhaps now a 


little wiser, a little more patient, a little 
more willing to take a second look at 
ourselves and at our places in the world. 

Although I don’t know what is neces- 
sarily right, I do know that it’s a mistake 
to deny when a sin has been committed, 
when a dream has been shattered, or 
when a friend has died. Those things 
come back to haunt us. We must face up 
to whatever has happened and then move 
on, because when we refuse to admit 
that a tragedy has occured, we deny our- 
selves that tender moment of recogni- 
tion when we realize how small and 
fragile each and every one of us really is. 

Perhaps then, it is our duty as people 
who knew her, to try and let Sally live on 
in us. To talk about her, to think about 
her, and to see her in the other people 
who are important in our lives, is to do 
something which I think we all know 
would make her happy. And I hope we 
get started right now, because the next 
time I look over my shoulder in the mail 
room, I hope to see her smiling. 

Good luck and good year. 


Piece of Mind 


by Terrence W. Tilley 


“Hey, Bertha!” 

“Yeah, Harry. Good ta see ya.” 

“Watcha say we go downtown and get wasted.” 

“Great idea — but how we gonna get back to campus?” 
“No sweat! St. Mike's runs a bus. All we have to do is crawl 


onto the bus and some sucker will drive us back.” 
f  “Tmpsy nee Let’s go. Ain't it great — St. Mike's really makes 


ra 


asy for us to get good and loaded on a Friday night.” 


Re ee Gilead 
§ ~=Andso Bertha and Harry polish their thumbs and hitch hike 


into the sunset in quest of their favorite “watering holes.” 

The story of Bertha and Harry Michaelpeople is, of course, 
merely a bit of fantasy on the part of an old fuddy-duddy 
professor who can’t bear to see young people have a good 
time. : 

Or is it? 

I don’t know. 

Is this new service St. Michael’s provides enabling michael- 
people to have fun? Or is it encouraging irresponsible drink- 


ing? Is it helping people take actions whose consequences 


they will also take responsibility for? Or is it insulating people 
fromthe harsh realities? Do so many students drink exces- 
sively that the college should shepherd them? 

I don't know. 

Is a service that crates up students after a night of revelry 
one that might alleviate the danger of trying to get home when 
one has had “one too many’? Or is our new bus route one that 
brings with it a more insidious danger - encouraging the 
imbibing of “one too many’? Is the installation of this service 
taking responsibility out of the hands of the people who 
celebrate Friday in bars and putting it in the lap of the institu- 
tion who will take care of them? 

I don’t know. 

Which sort of responsibility is more appropriate? That of a 
group of friends who go out to have a good time and make sure 
that one of them stays sober enough to take all home? Or that 


of an institution which accommodates itself to the reality that _ 


some groups and individuals won't be responsible and takes 
the responsibility itself? Is the former solidarity? Is the latter 
paternalism? Do students solicit paternalism? 

I don't know. : 

Like many colleges, St. Mike’s tries to identify and resolve 
problems with alcohol abuse. Is running a late night and early 
morning bus really a way to resolve an abuse problem? Or a 
way to protect people from the consequences of hordes of 
drunk students foolishly driving home? 

1 don’t know. 

I do, however, have my suspicions. I hope they’re wrong. But 
is the nocturnal shuttle another one of those “great ideas” 
whose unforeseen consequences parody the good intentions 
of their authors? 

I don't know — but I hope someone who does know can 


answer some of the questions about busing. 


Terrance Tilley is a professor of religious studies at St 
Michael's, ; 











Southbound termed a success 


by Dave Durette 


Five St. Michael’s students 


this summer spent June thru 


August doing social work in 
Mobile, Ala. They were mem- 
bers of a pilot “Southbound,” a 
program formulated by the So- 
ciety of St. Edmund. 

Rey. Steve Hornat, a coordina- 
tor, said several goals were ac- 
complished. ‘‘Values were 
strengthened and a better rela- 
tionship between the society and 
participants developed,” he said. 

Andrew Whipple, ’86, said he 
gained personal growth by deal- 
ing with other people. 

Hornat said the society’s 
committment of working with 
the poor was also strengthened. 

The students attended two 


FOO OO tok 










20 W. Canal St. 
Winooski, VT 
655-2399 






weeks of orientation before their 
work began. The second orien- 
tation week was held in Mobile, 
where the students were famil- 
iarized with the social service 
system. : : 
According to Kevin Morris, 
86, a typical day included work- 
ing with underprivileged chil- 


dren in a municipal park. At | 


noon, the St. Michael’s students 
worked in a soup kitchen dis- 
pensing food. Packaging and dis- 
tributing food took the remain- 
der of the day. 

Morris said landscape work 


and general maintenance was 


also done to homes of the eld- 
erly and handicapped. 

Adjusting to the climate, peo- 
ple, and long hours, created a 
difficult summer for all involved, 
Hornat said. 


Go For It! en Sores 


The Woolen Mill Health & Fitness Center 


GRAND OPENING 
CELEBRATION 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 25th, 1983 
10 AM-6 PM 


e Nautilus/Aerobic Equipment « Clinical Tesiing « 

Personalized Programs * Swimming Pool « Whirl- 

pools « Hot Tubs « Saunas « Professional Stat! + 
Coed All Hours » Open 7 Days a Week « 


You will see the Ultimate in Health, 
Fitness & Nutrition. 

Students get 8 mos. at 6 mo. 
rate. 3 mo. membership ~ 
can be extended to this plan. 


THE WOOLEN MiILL’S 
HEALTH & FITNESS CENTER 






DOOA PRIZES 
REFRESHMENTS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 











Whipple said the people were 
appreciative of their work and 
continually thanked the mem- 
bers of Southbound. 

During their stay, the students 


_ lived on Mon Louis Island, a fish- 


ing village. 

Although there was not much 
free time, trips were made to © 
the Gulf of Mexico and New 
Orleans. 

Other students involved were, 
Jules Lavoie, 85; Steve Page, 85; 
and Dan Healy, ’84. 

The Edmundite vocation office 
awarded each student a $1,000 
scholarship and $20-a-week 
stipend to compensate for poten- 
tial summer job-loss. 

Hornat participated in South- 
bound and said the society is 
committed to future South- 
bounds. 
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_ Why Not Purchase an 


EXTRA BOOK! 


Por $11.35, you get $12.50 worth of Purchasing Power. 
You can use your Saga Food Coupon Books at the newly 
renovated Greensleeves snackbar, The Market grocery rs 5 Bae 
or in the Unlimited Seconds Dining Rooms in Alliot or Sloane. | 
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“EXTRA BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE: 


Monday through Friday 
10:00 am to 3:00 pm 


SS 


Pe ieee: 


in the main Saga office at the rear of Alliot Hall 
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SAINT MICHAEL'S 
COLLEGE. 
FOOD SERVICE 
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John Bakis 
Danvers, MA 






Susan Barba 
Chesire, CT 


Stacey Bartol 
Danvers, MA 


John Beaderstadt 
Milton, VT 










Jonathan Billings 
Bristol, VT 





Glenn Brady 
Sparta, NJ 


Victoria Broom 
New London NH 





Katherine Carroll 
Plainville, CT 


Robert Christensen 
W. Hartford, CT 
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Francis Biotti, Jr. 
Newion Ctr MA 










Christopher Botelho 
Fairhaven, MA 


Michael Brandt 
Stamford, CT 





Scott Broughton 
Underhill, VT 


Michael Cadematori 
Franklin Lakes, NJ 


Jane Carton 
Chatham Twp., NJ 


Deborah Christmas 
Manchester Ctr., VT 
















Penny Bissonette 
Hinesburg, VT 






Peter Bottino 
Garden City, NY 






Scott P. Branon 
Acton, MA 





Brian Brown . 
- Guilford, CT 





Jason Bean 
Burlington, VT 













Matthew Beaulieu 
Potomac, MD 


Joseph Bellissimo 


Natalie Blanchard 
Rexford, NY 


Deborah Bourgeois 
Rutland, VT 


Bemard Braudis 
Norwood, MA 


Adrienne Brucato 
N. Andover, MA 





Philip Callahan 
Bennington, VT 
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Michael Castona 
Towaco, NJ 


Mary Beth Clair 
Wantagh, NY 


Sarah Cannon 
Wyckoff, NJ 





John Centonze, Jr. 
Waterbury, VT 





Catherine Cleary 
Richmond, VT 









Martha Bean | 
Southbury, CT 





Paul Beique 
Bristol, CT 


Kathleen Bergeron 
Milton, Vt 


Jacqueline Blandi 


Tuxedo, NY 


Lisa Boutin 
Lebanon iP 





“James Brault 
Burlington, VT 





William Bruso, Jr. 
Bennington, VT 





Christopher Carr 
Charlestown, MA 





Polly Cheney 





Christine Closkey 
Basking Ridge, NJ 


Alan Beauchemin 
Essex Jct., VT 





Jacqueline Blank 
Pelham Manor, NY - 
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Somerset, MA 





Bonnie Berrigan. 
Abington, MA 









a 

Karen Breen ‘im 
Manhasset,NY 
4 

_Deborah Burke 4 
Bergenfield,NJ 
: 

. 

Michael Carrese 
Ballston Lake, NY _ 
4 





Mitchell Chester 
W. Hartford, CT 


Patricia Coates 
Williston, VT 






Patricia Collins 
Framingham, MA 


Christine Cook 
Westford, VT 





Eileen Croston 
Pelham Manor, NY 





Ana DaSilva 
Glenhead, NY 










Mary Desautels 
_Burlington, VT 


Jeanette Donahue 


Oakland, NJ 


Elizabeth Duncan 
Lake George, NY 






,Thomas Edgar 
Cheshire, CT 






Gregory English 
Audubon, PA | 





~ Jonathan Everett 
Short Hills, NJ 








‘Nancy Connell 
Riverside, RI 





Sara Copp 
Chatham, NJ 











Joanne Cullen 
Milton, MA 






Alan Dauphinais 
Lunenburg, MA 


Deborah Desjardins 
Pittsfield, ME 


William Donahue 
Middletown, CT 


Shannon Dunleavey 


Meredith, 








Corinne Encell 
Guilford, CT 





Scott Esmond 
Essex Jct., VT 


Monique Facques 
Milford, NH 





Joseph Connelly IV 
Scotia, NY 






Brian Costello 
Dorchester, MA 





Linda Curran . 
New London, NH 


Maria Desmarais 
Lynn, MA 









Edward Donnan 
Johnstown, NY 


Gerard Dupont 
Winooski VI 






David Engelsberg 
Quebec, H7W4L7 


Denise Esposito 
Mont Vernon, NH 









Robin Connelly 
Northfield, VT 






Paul Craco ! 
Plandome, NY 


John Currie 
Westerly, RI 


David Davoren ll 
Brighton, MA > 






Helene Dicesare 
Malden, MA 





Sean Driscoll 
Chesire, CT 








Richard Edelmann 
Groveland, MA 
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Maureen Connolly 
Pittsfield, MA 


Sheila Connelly 
Needham, MA 








Susan Cronan 
Attleboro, MA 
sce 


Norman Craige 
Colchester, VT 









- Brian Curtin 
Clifton Park, NY 


Mary Delai 
Reading, MA 





Rebecca Dery 
Dalton, MA 


Mary Dehey. 
Dalton, MA 






Peter Disalvo 
Ridgefield, CT 


Kristine Dicicco 
Ipswich, MA 





Nancy Druke 
Concord, NH 


Todd Dubois 
Hampden, ME 
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Anna Farone 
Gansevourt, NY 





Phillip Fernandez 
Essex Jct., VT 









“Kara Fitzgerald 
Lynnfield, MA 





Jon Freitas 
Hinsdale, NH 





Michael Fucigna 





Edward Gallagher 
Newburgh, NY 







Kelly Jo Gamble 
Riberton, WY 





Kathleen Gillis 
Reading, MA 





| Jeffrey Govoni 
sandwich, MA 





Moira Griffin 
New Rochelle, NY 


Cathleen Fullan 
Garden City, NY Yorktown Heights, NY 
















Janice Fay 
Scituate 


’ Robert Faucett 
Clinton, NJ 


Patrick Farrington 
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Bethany, CT. 


So. Burlington 
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Newton, MA 


Mary Ferro 


Margaret Ferns 
So. Burlington, VT 


Penacook, NH — 






Lissa Fortin 
Vemon, VT 


John Fluet 
North Hero , VT 


Scott Folia 
Avon, CT 


‘Lori Flanagan 
Roslindale, MA 








Mitchell Fried 
Burlington, VT 









Timothy Gallagher 
Rockville Ctr., 






Joseph Gaudrault 
Topfield, MA 


















Joseph Girard | 
EW, camaen CT 


Edith Gilson 
Greenville, RI 


Thomas Gilmartin 
Canton, MA 


Belinda Gillespie 
W. Lebanon, NH 









Richard Gribbon 
West Islip, NY 


David Gretkowski 
Burlington, VT 


Elizabeth Gowell 
Aubum, ME 





Joseph Haley, Jr. 
Ridgefield, CT 


Kriss Gulbrandsen 
W. Islip, NY 


Karen Gimm 


Sandford Hagerty 
Southport, CT ~ 


Wilton, CT 








jill Fellboum 
Manchester, NH 
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Wilbraham, MA Upper Saddle River,NJ 
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Danvers, MA 





Christopher Friedrich 
Pequannock, NJ 






Carol Gadue 
Burlington, VT 





MariaGallo 
- Rutland, VT > 





_ Daniel Gay. 
©. Burlington, VT 









Kimberly Goodrich 
Proctor, VT 


Eric Griffin 





Patrick Hanley 
Massapequa, NY 













, Thomas Hanna 
_ Tenafly, 
















Michael Hawks 
Atlanta, GA 


Marylee Healy 
Garden City, NY 


Christopher Herman 


- N. Attleboro, MA Rochester, MN 






Lizzette Huber 
Cambridge, 


Bonni Howard 
Walpole, MA 











Michael Iapoce 
Shokan, NY. 


Dina Ienello 
.Foxboro, MA 







oer Matthew Jones 
Oyster Bay, NY 


Wayne Jones, Jr. 
Orleans, VT 


Mark Joyce 
Pittsfield, MA 


John Joyce 
No. Reading, MA 


Dennis Keefe 
Plymouth, MA 


Margaret Kelly 
Pittsfield, MA 
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Kathleen Kenny 
Medford, MA 
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ae Edward Kenney 
Richmond, VT 








Elizabeth Kirk 
Bethel, CT 
















Jonathan P. Heroux 
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Michelle Hart 
Lowell, MA 


Richard Haris, Jr. 
Easthampton, MA 


James Harkins 
Lowell, MA 





















Jeffrey Henderson 


( Donna Henry 
E. Greenwich, RI 


No. Andover, MA 


Patrick Healy 
Avon, NJ 





Joann Hogan 
Melrose, MA 


Victoria Hoar 
Upper Montclair, NJ 


David R. Hill 
Concord, NH 









James Humiston 
Oradell, NJ 


Amy Hunerwadel 


Marianne Hughes 
Hingham, MA 


Ridgewood, NJ 


Patrick Johnston 
Waitstield. VT 
Be eee 


Susan Johnson 
Rutland VT | 


Jennifer Johnson 
Durham, CT 





John Jowaiszas 
dison, CT 


Paul Jordan 
Milton, VT . Mai 


John Jordan 
Needham, MA 
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Diane Kaczynski 
Lynn, MA 


Paula Justus 
Amherst, NH 


James Junjulas 
Brattleboro, VT 


Lisa Kendall 
Windsor. . 







Kathryn Kilroy 
Medford, MA 


Rebecca Knox J 
Concord, NH 












‘Jeffrey Hassett 
Pittsfield, MA 


Robert Hensberry 
St. Petersburg, FL 








Sheila Hogarty 
Albany, NY 







David Hutzley 
Wayside, NJ 


Margaret Jones 
Worcester, MA 






Elaine Joyce | 
E. Dennis, MA 





Charles Keefe 
Wayland, MA 
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Michael Lanzisera 
Fall River, MA 










Maribeth Lemoine 
Methuen, MA 


Lisa Littlefield 
Tupper Lake, NY 


Michael Luoma 
Hudson, MA 







Jacqueline Mador 
Auburn, ME — 





Heidi Mailman 
Montpelier, VT 


Maribeth Manning 
Wrentham, MA 





James LaPierre 
St. Albans, VT 









Deidre Leporin 
Sea Cliff, NY 






Deann Logan 
Meadville, PA 


Mary MacDonald 
N. Scituate, MA 





Barbara Magill 
N. Smithfield, RI 


Patricia Makuck 
Riverside, CT 








Dennis Marcoux 
Bristol, CT 








Deborah Latham 
Reading, MA. 











Linda Lesniewski 
Westfield, MA 


Joseph Lombardi 
Mount Vernon, NY © 


Daniel Macintyre 
Needham, MA 








Alison Maier 
Kinnelon, NJ 





Elizabeth Manfuso 
Rockville, MD 











Michael Martin 
Essex Jct., VT 


SS 















Karen Koscher 


Pittsfield, MA Belmont, MA 














Daniel Lagan 
Sherbom, MA 


Juan: Lacroze 
Oyster Bay, NY 


> 















Robert Lamson 
E. Hampton, CT 


Marie Lamont | 
Manchester, NH 





Elisabeth Leblanc 
Purchase, NY 


Randell Lavin 
E. Montpelier, VT 








Tamara Lewis 
Drury, MA 


Scott Lewis 
Ossining, NY 














Robert Loyot 
Middlebury, CT 


Laura Looney 
Simsbury, CT 





Margaret Koslowsky 


Christina Lambrew. 
Cape Elizabeth, ME — 





Margaret Kudera 
Sandwich, MA 





Al Z 





Mark Langford — 
Brookfield Ctr.CT 





Catherine Linehan © 
New Condon,NH | 





Keith Luf 
Newtown, CT 


———e— aaa aa a a a a a ae ae ee es 































a . A “a ) “a ; . , e e : « 
Heidi Marquardt Timothy Mashrick Michele McCabe James McCann Susan McCanrrick 
Essex Jct., VT Milton, MA Holbrook, MA Longmeadow, MA Revere, MA 

a 3 ed 




















~ -Megan McCarthy Julie McCormick Bruce McCoy Kevin McDermott Jettrey McGee 
Boscawen, NH Weston, MA Bennington, VT 2 Sena NJ Pittsford, VT 











Gerard McGuinness Eugene McLean I Susan McNeely - Maureen Meehan Mary Ellen Mega 
Hamden, CT Agawam, MA Madison, CT ’ Alton Bay, NH Hudson, MA — 








Gayle Milla 


Karen Meisser _ Russell Merrick James Metivier Matthew Michalowski 
Sandwich, MA 


Lowell, MA Attleboro, MA Bernardsville, NJ 






tt 













diMitchell  _ Catherine Moll "Peter Moon 
rac’ _.. Monument Beach, MA __ Lincoln, RI 





Christopher Moore Martin Morgado 
Bedford, MA Waterbury, 





ee 


baa ee" Hel 
-_ Dracut, MA 





a 


Richard Mulry Mary Murphy 
W. Roxbury, MA Centerville, MA 


ere Deborah Mosgrove Michael Mullahy 
Watertown, MA 


«Jacksonville FL 











Deborah Murray Aline Nadeau John Nagle - 
Hinsdale, MA -. Stamford, CT 





3 Thomas Nee, Jr. Brian Neff Heidi Nepveu 
"Norwood, MA Veronad,NJ ==—sC« Morrisville, VT 














y ; Pe ‘ 
Paul Nocivelli Sylvia Nosek 
Arlington, MA Fitchburg, MA 






Ricky Newt 


Winthrop NY 








John Notte ames O'Brien Patrick O'Connor 
Rutland, VT Hanover, MA _ Oakland, NJ 


“2 ‘ 





Gina McGillicuddy 
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Kerry McCarthy 
Syracuse, NY 


New York, NY 





Josephine Megnia 


Quincy, MA 





Tanya Misner 
Pleasanton, CA 


Michael Moriarty 


Concord, MA 





Richard Murphy 
Milton, MA 
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Mercedita Oducado 
Winooski, VT 





Gerald O’Neil 
Charlestown, MA 






James Ormsbee 
Ballston Lake, NY 





Joan Paradee 
Swanton, VT 





Michael Pendergast 
Providence, RI 





Mary-Joan Picone 
E. Hartford, CT 











Joseph O'Loughlin 
Simsbury, CT 


John O'Keefe 
Stow, MA 











James O'Neill, Jr. 
Winchester, MA 


Karen O’Neill 
Wobum, MA 





Susan O’Shea 


Rebecca O’Rourke 
~ Warner, NH 










Jeff Parent 


Genevieve Parent 
i Harwich, MA 


Lexington, MA 





Sheila Peterson 
Scituate, MA 


John Penrose 
Coram, NY 


Joseph Pientka 
Williston, VT 


Kaarla Pierson 
Amherst, NH 





Caryn Potash~ 
Pittsfield, MA 





‘Lisa Pretsch | 
Germantown, TN 








Richard Quindley, Jr. 
Alton, NH 


Robert Reed 
Fair Haven. VT 


Deborah Palladino 



























Douglas Palmer Karen Palmer 
E. Longmeadow, MA 


Chelsea, MA N. Smithfield, RI 


Susan Passera 
- Little Falls, NJ. 


Michael Pasqual 
Essex Jct., VT | 


Claire Parisi 


Philadelphia, PA 





pea: 


Richard Petrillo 
No. Easton, MA ; 


Christrian Petrilli 
Waterford, CT 









Lawrence Piretti 
Lenox, MA 


Brian Pietz 
Sudbury, MA 


Todd Poljacik _ 
Pittsford, VT. 





Matthew 
Southbridge, MA 


Cecil Pratt 
Winooski 


Edward Precourt $ 
Shelbume, VT 




















Stephen Quesada 
Middletown, CT 


Kevin Pumiglia 
New Hartford, CT 


Kurt Prouty 
Norwell, MA 












‘Sheila Reardon 
Tyngsboro, MA 


Kimberly Quinn 


Sarah Redeker — 
New Paltz. NY 


Shelbume, MA 






Patrick Reilly 
Morrisville, PA 


James Regan 
Burlington, VT 
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Bonnie Rich Michael Richard Elizabeth Ringrose Thomas Rivers Edward Roach Raymond Roch, Jr. 
HE ttt VT : New Bedford, MA 


Sh 


Southington, CT Underhill, VT Albany, NY W. Warwick, RI 












David Rodems Douglas Ross Karen Roth David Russell Kevin Russell Eric Rutz 
Orchard Park, NY Burlington, VT Rousee Point, NY Hingham, MA Jersey City, NJ Essex Ctr., VT 
















os oe ee | 
Anthony Savasta II 
Huntington, NY 






Peter Salavantis Rosetta San Nicolas 
No. Adams, MA Tamuning, Guam 


Christopher Scott 


istine Schunmann | huyl 
Chris Raymond Schuyler Springfield, NH 


Wallingford, CT Paterson, NJ 








Steven Sentowski 


Sean Seely - Stacey Seguin 
Lincoln Park, NJ 


E. Longmeadow, MA Newport, VT 











David Sevigny Stephanie Sheehan | Vincent Siano 
Weymouth, MA 


Winchester, MA Scarsdale, NY 





















Andrew Siegel ’ William Skinner Peter Sleasman Audrey Smith Barbara Smith George Snell III 
Essex Jct., VT Melrose, MA - Clifton Park, NY Franklin Lakes, NJ Granby, CT Foxboro, MA 





Kristin Soderberg Linda Spampinato susan Spanswick John Stanton Kevin Stanton Geoffrey Starr 
- Newport, VT 


Maywood, NJ_ Marshfield, MA 


Wakefield. RI 


Manhasset. NY Enfield, CT 










Christine Stec Karen Stella 
Chicopee, MA Portsmouth, NH 





Michael Stewart Kimberly Stockwell 
Littleton. NH Bradford, VT 
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Todd Stockwell 





Susan Strano 
Winsted, CT 


Cassie Sullivan 
Sparta, NJ 





Caroline Tanguay 
Candia, NH 


Alison Tripp 
Hingham, MA 


Lisa Tzitzenikos 
Dracut, MA 


Kathleen Stubbing 








Elaine Stokes 
Weymouth, MA 


Aidan Storer 









Brendan Sullivan 


Stony Point, NY Westport, CT 













Lucinda Sweet 
Schenectady, NY 





John Sweeney 
Enfield. CT 


David Sullivan Kathleen Sullivan 
Sudbury, MA 
eh 


Garden City, NY 


Daniel Sullivan, Jr. 
Pembroke, NH 





John Tosney 


Mar aret Tooh 
: . W. Newton, MA — 


Greenwich, CT 


Christine Thome 
Cuttingsville, VT 


Timothy Tetreault 
Nashua, NH 


Kevin Tarpey 
Milton, MA - 





‘Eileen Trachy 
Franklin, NH 











Megan Trainor ~ 
Worcester, MA. 


ie 
‘Karin Tramposch ~~. 
Deer Park, NY 
















Jon Trottier 
Southborough, 


Maureen Tumer 
| Northfield, VT 


Perry Turcotte 
Attleboro, MA 


Jeffrey Troiano 
Sanford, ME 






Lisa Vaillancourt Marianne Vanleeuwen 


hth i 


Diane Vaughan 
Canton, MA 


John Veldhuizen 
Manchester, NH 


Benoit Velge 


Enosburg Falls, VT Westford, MA Warcoing, Belgium 


Michelle Verrochi 
Hingham, MA _ 


eI 












Martha Vongal 
Greenwich 


Stacy Walsh 
Chatham, NJ 


Andrew West 
Rochester VT 


Burton Willey 


Essex Jct., VI 


Kimberly Wyson 
Lunenburg, MA 





Marilyn Yetz 
Lee, MA 





Mutfty & Corkie 
Nantucket, MA 






























Marcelle Vitti 
Hingham, MA 





James Waite 
Winchester, MA 









Juli-Anne Warll 
W. Milford, NJ 


Patricia Westlake 
Marblehead, MA 


Patrick Williams 


Essex Jct.. VT 


Kelly Yendrzeski 
So. Burlington, VT 


Kimberly Zipddelli 
E. Haddam, CT - 






John Odams 
W. Yarmouth, MA 
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Joy-Anne Wegrzynski 
Eay nee 


Michael Watson 
Carmel, NY 


Craig Weber 
Bristol, VT 


Margaret Warwick 
_ Arlington, MA 






















Jeanne Willett 
Hyannis, MA 


Thomas White 
Alexandria, VA 


Mark Weston 
. Peabody, MA 


Bridget Wilberding 
Norwich, VT 







Mary Woodward 
Cheshire, CT 






Michele Wood 
Branford, CT 


Jay Wood 
Manchester, NH _ | 


Mark Winchester 
Milton, MA 






trae: FN het neha 
‘" : ee Sees, 
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‘The following students do nae app arin 
this issue because their photos were too — 
dark to reproduce or only one I. D. BIO 
was taken. 





: i Maria Dooce Manon Messier José Vazquez : - 
‘pone aoe Winchester, MA St. Hilaire, P.Q. Caracas, Venezuela Photos by | 
William Bradley, Jr. Jeffrey Gates Marilyn Monaghan David Zaloom ye < 
Chester, NH Essex Jct., VT Springfield, MA Alpine, NJ oe es 
P Judith Fri Michael Morriss Astrid Sieger : Tere bs 
Mateienocn Nex paWequE er Burlington, vr Valencia venereela Ch rissy Burtis © 
Robert Bouchard Dale Hanson Benjamin Otero Michael Skakel 
‘Shelbume, VT Barton, VT Cartegena, Colomhic Greenwich, CT 
Elizabeth Butler Michael Harrington Kevin Sasseville 
Middlebury, VT Milton, VT Lewiston, ME 
Jaime Caritg Nanette Hatch Elio Scanu 
Arequipa, Peru Willsboro, NY Winooski, VT 
Maria Confort Sharon Herrman > Sheila Sweeney 
Brookville, NY Williston, VT Andover, MA 
Michael Colman Jennylynn Kalmer Catherine Tatro._—> 
Kingston, MA Poland, OH Milton, VT 
Mary Conlin John King III Andres Tealdo 
Plattsburgh, NY W. Newton, MA Lima, Peru 
Bemard Dapkiewicz Jamie Lacourse Megan Trane 
Colchester, VT Winooski, VT Worcester, MA 
Mark Davitt Heidi Marquardt Carol Trombley 
Delmar, NY Essex Jct., VT So. Burlington, VT 
Robert Debbs José Vazquez - 
Spring Lake, NJ La Paz, Bolivia 


Contributors 
to this issue: 

Admissions Office 
Alumni Office 
Campus Ministry 
Development Office 
President's Office 
society of St. Edmund 
Student Life Office | ok a 
Student Resource Center {| ate = . 


Very special thanks to: 


Jennie Cernosia Dorian Scotti a3 
Mike Cronogue __ St. Michael's Computer | : 
Kathy Greenman ' Center — 

Hollis Hope Jim ‘Metivier = 3 
Roger Monette————. EvanneWeirich 
—Mary Moynihan ee 






























































Henry speaks at conference 


by Therese Lambert 


This year St. Michael’s cele- 
brates its 30-year jubilee of 
bringing foreign students to our 
language and culture, President 
Henry told members of the Tri- 
State Bilingual Parent Training 
Program. The American educa- 
tion system faces the challenge 
of dealing with cultural and 
linguistic barriers, besides con- 
ventional problems. Because 
research shows that parents are 


the most important factor in a 


child’s development, the Bilin- 
gual Parent Training Program 
came into being, he said. 

The parent-training program, 
with the office located at St. 
Michael’s, is under the direction 
of Anne Woolfson. It’s funded 
by the Office of Bilingual Edu- 
cation and Minority Language 
Affairs, Title VII, ESEA. The pro- 
gram consists of the state de- 
partments of. education from 
Vermont, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. The program is unique, 
not only because of the tri-state 
interaction, but because of the 
diversity of minority language 
and cultural groups involved: 
Cambodian, Franco-American, 
Laotian, Native American (Pas- 
samaquoddy), Vietnamese and 
Hispanic. The groups were re- 
cruited by the state departments 
of education, said Anne Woolf- 
son. 

The second Tri-State Confer- 
ence was held at the Sheraton- 
Burlington Inn last Friday and 
Saturday. Training sessions 
throughout these two days gave 
parents the opportunity to'share 
and learn new and effective 
















At the second Tri-State Bilingual Parent Training Conference 
President Edward Henry spoke of the importance of integrating 
foreign students into our language and culture. 


methods of strengthening par- 
ent-education communication. 
The parents will return to their 
local schools and serve as mod- 
els in their community of how 
schools and parents can work 
closer together. 

Parent involvement also has 
state-level endorsement. Gov. 
Richard Snelling and the Vermont 
State Board of Education are 
deeply concerned about bridg- 
ing the gap between schools and 
communities, said Vermont 
Commissioner of Education, 
Stephen Kaagen to the group of 
about 80 conference partici- 
pants. “The real challenge is 
relating people-to-people, rather 





GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 
28% Main Street, Winooski 
Haircuts- $5.00, Wash/Shampoo/Dry-8.50 
50¢ off with this ad! 

HOURS: Daily 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Tuesday 5:30-8 p.m. Closed Mondays 
By Appointment Only. 

Canving Roffler And Redken Products 
Men’s Hairstyling 655-3373 


TO IO IOI IO ROI OIC ii tr 


The Best Happy Hour in Town 
3p.m.-8 p.m. 
40 oy am B) e110 
Two for One Well Drinks 
Frozen White Russians 
Made with Real Ice Cream 


8-9 Pm. 2s¢ DRAFTS 
Fine Food and Drink 


159 Main Street = 


Pusat fy to the Flynn Theatre/downtown Burlington -—— 


FOF I III III II IIIA AAD I AK I IK 








(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 


than the differences that insti- 
tutions bring about. The diffi- 


culty is overcoming stereotypes,” 
said Kaagan. The priorities of 
the State Board of Education are 
all based on the premise that 
the parents have to participate. 
Parents must become involved 
in the development of their chil- 
dren, he said. 

Another goal of the parent 
training program is to help par- 
ents establish the fact that they 
are experts in the education of 
their children. “Parents can bring 
the greatest amount of knowl 
edge about their children. They 
have watched them more, in 
many situations,” said Frances 
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Calendar 





Wednesday, Sept. 21 
3:30 p.m. Men's and women’s 
tennis at Pottsdam State College. 

4 p.m.Men’'s and women’s cross 
country at Castleton State Col- 
lege. 

4:30 p.m. Workshop: “Going to 
Grad School?”, Bergeron, pre- 
sented by Wendy Saville. 

6:30-7:30 p.m. Time Manage- 
ment Workshop, Jemery 346, 
presented by Linda Hollingdale. 
8 p.m. Poetry reading, Robert 
Bohm, Great Lakes Colleges 
Award Winner, Bergeron. 

Thursday, Sept. 22 
5-6 p.m. Workshop: “It Takes 


ville. 

Friday, Sept. 23 
3 p.m. Women's tennis, Trinity 
College. 
3:30 p.m.Women’s field 
hockey, University of Maine at 
Presque Isle. 


Men’s tennis, Albany Tourna- 


ment, at Albany. 
Saturday, Sept. 24 
9 a.m.- 2 p.m. Burlington 


Toomey, Director of Special Edu- 
cation at St. Michael’s. Because 
of this, the parent*is a valuable 
resource for the schools to draw 
on. 

“The American education sys- 
tem has been centered around 
a monolithic culture which 
doesn’t bring into account many 
other cultures,” said Judith Hill- 
man, Chairperson of the De- 
partment of Education at St. 
Michael’s. “Parents should be- 
come involved. Tell the kinds of 


More Than a Cover Letter,’ Ber- 
geron, presented by Wendy Sa- 





Farmer's Mkt. , City Hall Park. 
Features locally grown produce, 
freshly baked goods, homemade 
crafts. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Fourth Annual 
Harvest Festival, Shelburne Farms. 
10 a.m. Women’s Soccer, at 
Trinity College. 
Men’s Tennis, Albany Tourna- 
ment, at Albany. 
Men’s and women’s cross coun- 
try, St. Anselm’s Invitational 
“Shaklette Meet,” at St. Anselm’s. 
Sunday, Sept. 25 
1 p.m. Men’s tennis, New 
Hampshire College. 
Monday, Sept. 26 
Golf, New England Meet at Con- 
cord, Mass. Country Club. 
Tuesday, September 27 
2 p.m. Men’s cross country at 
Clarkson College. 
3 p.m. Women’s soccer vs. 
Plattsburgh State College. 
Men’s tennis vs. Plattsburgh 
State College. 
4 p.m. Women’s cross country 
at Pottsdam State College. 
Golf, New England Meet at Con- 
cord Country Club. 


attitudes and values they want 
in their schools.” there must be 
a balance between intellectual 
values and emotions,” she said. 

The Tri _e Bilingual Parent 
Training Program will hold its 
third conference in Maine in June 
or July. On the local level, they 
will hold workshops in their 
states. The grant activities, which 
began with the first conference 
in Manchester, N.H. in April, 
1983, will continue through Sep- 
tember, 1984. 






YOU CAN SAVE MONEY EATING OUT!! 


- 


NEW Burlington Pizza Discount Coupon 


KEN’S 


FALLETTI’S 


D.J.’S 


DEL’S 


DINO’S 


Don’t be a Push-over. 
Your 


are waiting for you. 


IN THE BOOK: 
BUONO APPETITO 


MEATBALLS 


Bo-' AO 
9.0% 
VALUE ! 


ANTHONY’S 
KERRY’S 


J.P.’S 


BIG BEN’S 
PIZZA BARN 
(and other specials too!!!) 


Satisfaction Guaranteed cr your money back 
Please be sure to order by October 15th. 
1 BOOK - $5.002 BOOKS - $8.004 BOOKS - $15.00 


Send Check or Money Order to: 
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Day care center offers quality care for children : ke a 


by Sharon.Geary 


Increasing its enrollment figures by almost seven 
times, the St. Michael’s Day Care Center recently 
celebrated the first anniversary of its successful 
establishment. 

Enrollment has been so good in fact that the 
center, directed by Lisa Rosen, has had to double 


its licensing capacity to a. maximum of 30 chil- 


dren, and establish a waiting list of 50-plus for 
each of the three age groups. 

These statistics are a far ery from opening day, 
when the two staff members ‘greeted only three 


children. According to Karen Horne, chairper- 


son of the board of directors for the day care 
center, at first people weren't too sure whether 
the center was just a project or a serious facility. 

Horne believes that the success of the center is 
its “quality day care.” She feels that, “Quality day 
care is very different from babysitting. The cen- 
ter works on socialization, motor skills and all 
other aspects of childcare.” Ms. Rosen explained 


rossword 








that the programming is based on and geared 
toward the child. 

Horne reported that, “Comments from the 
community are positive and enthusiastic,” and 
stresses that, “St. Michael’s has a good academic 
reputation and because of our affiliation with 
SMC we want to continue that good standard.” 

Jennie Cernosia, who helped bring about the 
center with Francis Nicosia, said, “I am really 
personally pleased in being involved in the estab- 
lishment of something of such high quality day 
care.” 

The philosophy of the day care center and its 
affiliation with.St. Michael’s, according to chair- 
woman Horne is that, “It is important for “big” 
people to be aware of the child and also to keep 
the child alive inside themselves.” 

The center is open to St. Michael’s faculty and 
staff children and also to the community, but St. 
Michael’s has preference. There are about. 10 
children from St. Michael’s College staff enrolled 
in the center. 


CPS 
































ACROSS DOWN : 
Sar BER tOtEE. Lt Phar The job outlook for college 
4 New Eng. 2 Weary WZ e grads “appears bleak” for the 
State 3 Article rest of this decade, according 
6 a ofprop- 4 At toa new Stanford University study 
44 Victor S Wearewey of the long-range college job 
13 Purple flower 6 Avoided market. 
15 Teutonic 7 Yes, Moreover, “an increasing num- 
Mm wera tlie ber (of college grads) will be 
18 Splendid! 9 Choice part forced to accept jobs incom- 
19 Corded 10 Number mensurate with their level of 
fabric 12 USA, Can., training,” says Russell Rumberger, 
21 Hebrew etc. 
month 14 Tellurium author of the report. 
22 Near symbol Based on projections of low 
23 Slackens 17 Rage employment growth for the 
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29 Inlets 24 Discover bronze — 54 Spindle for A ; b f 1 
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39 Conjunction 

40 Chi.’s State 

41 Period of 
time 

43 Coin 

45 Permit 

47 Besmirched 

50 Printer’s 
measure 

52 Boy attend- 
ant 

53 Paddle 

56 Slave 

58 Rugged 
mountain 
crest 

60 Symbol for 
xenon 

61 Thief 

63 Munch 

65 Handle 

66 Bye! 

67 Lamprey 











Answer to Sept. 14 puzzle. 
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‘Have Something To Say? 
Sell? 
Offer? 
Then Say It With Class! 


We are accepting classified ads in the following 
categories: Personals, Lost & Found, For Sale, 
Services, Opportunities, and Announcements. 


For $1 you canruna 25-word ad; 5¢ for each 
additional word. DEADLINE is Thursday at 6 p.m. 
For further information contact the Defender, 


Alliot 210, ext. 2421. 








Lou DiMasi Illis among 20 Children enrolled at the St. Michael's ‘ 





_ day Care Center. Karen Horne, chairwoman of the board of — 
directors for the center, feels that the quality day care offered there 
is responsible for the programs’ success during its first year. 


out of every four young workers 
in the labor force has a college 
degree. And by 1990, he esti- 
mates, one out of three will be 
college grads. 

At the same time, the num- 
ber of jobs which require a col- 
lege education is holding steady, 
while the number of service and 
clerical jobs is expanding. 

There’s already a glut of col- 
lege grads in many fields, Rum- 
berger points out, and soon even 
high-demand majors like engi- 
neers and computer science 
grads will be competing for fewer 
and fewer job openings. 

“We're simply producing more 
college grads than the labor mar- 
ket can absorb, and i it’s going t to 
get worse.” 

Many grads particularly those 


Already, Rumberger says,one who aren't choosey about their 
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College job market bleak | 


majors — will be pushed into 
service and clerical jobs for 
which they are over-qualified, 
he predicts. 


ney, but they will have lower- — 
level jobs.” 

College grads currently earn 
an average of 65 percent more 
than high school graduates, Rum- 
berger says, and for those lucky 


enough to find jobs in their fields — 
a college degree will still” be 


worth more. 


“I’m not discouraging peo 
from getting a degr 


bette Tr chance 0 


thee ees a good : 
wont.” “ 
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“It isn’t necessarily true that _ 
those people will earn less mo- _ 
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Campus Profile 


New career counselor is well ceSIPe: 


' ws 1? 4 ry. ad, 


by Kathy Guare 


When people ask Vivian Fong where she comes 
from, they had better sit down because the answer 
is likely to be longer and more complicated than 
they expected. 

“That’s a hard question because I’ve moved 

around quite a bit,” said Fong, the new career 
counselor at the Student Resource Center. 
_ Fong’s “moving around” began early in her life. 
She was born in San Francisco but her parents, 
who emigrated from China just before the com- 
munist revolution, soon moved out of California 
and to San Paulo, Brazil. “Brazil was one of the 
more stable countries in South America to go to,” 
she said, “and it also had a significant Chinese 
community.” 

Fong lived in Brazil for 15 years before returning” 
to the United States. She attended high school in 
Virginia for two years, then completed her edu- 
cation in California. 

After graduating from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara, Fong worked one yearas a 
hall director at the school. Then it was time to 
move again, this time to Wisconsin where she 
worked two years as a director of student activi- 
ties at a private college. “At that point I was pretty 
sure I wanted to go into student personnel serv- 


ices,” she said, and that called for Béctiter jour- 


ney across the country. 

She ended up in Burlington, Vt., pursuing a 
master’s degree at the University of Vermont and 
helping St. Michael’s students make career deci- 
sions. She is enjoying every minute of it. “I enjoy 
the smallness and the personal contact I can have 
with students. There's a real feeling of communi- 
ty, especially in this office.” 

Fong’s primary job at the resource center is to 
work with the students who are using Discover 
II, the computer guidance system that offers 
occupational suggestions according to personal 
interest. “I sit and interpret some of the informa- 
tion for them,” she said. “It’s a sorting out of 
values, interests and abilities and seeing how 
much of those can be correlated to majors and 
occupations.” 

Fong said that once the students have a “focus 
and direction,” she refers them to other staff 
members at the resource center. “We each have 
our Own separate areas but we are always cover- 
ing for each other. There’s a lot of overlap.” 

Fong said she is bringing with her “lots of 
energy and enthusiasm” and hopes to become “a 
real active member of the college community.” 
The people at the Student Resource Center are 
just hoping they can keep her in one place for a 
few years. 
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After several journeys across the country Vivian Fong, the new 
career counselor at the Student Resource Center, has come to St. 
Michael's to work with students using the computer guidance 
system, Discover II. Fong has found the smallness of St. Michael’s 
conductive to a community feeling both in and out of the office. 


Computers are in at college 


(CPS) —For most freshmen, 
registration’s long lines, heat, 
missed course sections and frus- 
trations are Cause to wonder why 
they bothered to come to col- 
lege. 

But for freshmen accounting 
major Jackie Pouliot, the events 
transpring on her first day of 
registration at Clarkson College 
“weighed a lot on my decision 
to come here.” 

Freshman engineering major 
Steve Safranek likened the August 
25th registration to Christmas 
morning, when he, Pouliot and 
800 other frosh each got eight 
boxes to cart back to their dorms. 

Once there, they hastily un- 
packed the boxes to find new 
Zenith Z-100 personal comput- 
ers. They inserted accompany- 
ing “demo disks,” and stared at 
the monochrome screens in 

silent homage. 

Clarkson thus goes down in 
history asthe first college to 
require all entering freshmen to 
buy not only paper, pens and 
textbooks, but microcomputers. 

Aweek later, Stevens Institute 
of Technology in New Jersey 
became the second school to 
impose the new requirement. 

And more are enlisting in the 
long-touted campus computer 

revolution each term. 

This winter, Drexel Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia will require 
its freshmen to buy a new won- 
der Apple computer, which col- 
lege officials grandly call the 
Apple-DU.' 

Even more — all of them private 
colleges — are only months from 
similar steps: Carnegie-Mellon, 
Brown, MIT, Pepperdine, Vassar, 
Dartmouth and the Rochester 
Institute of Technology, to name 
a few. 

“What's happening at Stevens 
and Clarkson merely heralds 
what is to come,” predicts Alfred 
Bork, a physics and computer 


science professor at the Univer- 


sity of California-Irvine. “I think 
* we all agree the day is near when 
all students will be required to 
bring computers with them to 
campus.” 
The remaining questions 
seem to be just how and when 
that will happen, what the costs 
will be, how the computers will 


affect everyday campus life, and, 


as Bork points out, if educators 
can actually create courses that 
will use the machines. 

“Its one thing for everyone 


to come to campus with a cer- 
tain piece of hardware.” he says. 
“It’s another to make them useful, 


and to design a curriculum 
around them. That will take a 
while, and it doesn’t happen 
automatically.” 

Clarkson, for example, lacks 
not only a campus network to 
link its computers but even 


phones in the dorm rooms. 


There are not courses designed 


specifically for using the com- - 


puters yet. 

“Unfortunately, about all I can 
say at this point is that, among 
schools implementing computer 


programs, the variety is enor- 
mous, the interest is enormous, 
and the confusion is enormous,” 


says Steven Gilbert, director of 


the EDUCOM Computer Liter- 


acy Project, which is trying to 
link whole campuses to each 
other. 


“The cost is also enormous,” 
‘adds Bernard Sagik, vice presi- 


dent of academic affairs at Drexel. 

Sagik estimates students will 
have to pay over $1000 each for 
their computers, but isn’t sure if 
theyll be charged one lump sum 
or be allowed to pay it off 
gradually. 

Like most of the other schools, 
Drexel has a special deal to buy 
machines in bulk, and then dis- 
tribute them to students at a 
discount. 

Stevens students pay a one- 
time $1800 for their Digital 
Equipment Corp. Professional 
325 computers. 

Even at that, says Stevens 
spokeswoman Amy Bass, “stu- 
dents will be getting a $4400 
computer system for $1800.” 

Clarkson students will pay a 
total $1600 for their $3600 sys- 
tems, but at the rate of $200 a 
term. They won't own them until 


they make the final $200 pay- / 


ment, however, adds Clarkson 
spokeswoman Helen Chapple. 
The value of a campus mono- 
poly to a company like Zenith 
can be huge. It’s “a real big step 
for us,” says public ralations head 


Steve Ingish. Zenith will be ESS Sead Sneak tae ak STIR aka aks a eka te 


selling about 1000 microcom- 
puters a year to Clarkson stu- 


dents. 


“Besides being such an im- 


pressive sales account, we're 
looking down the road when 
we have thousands of students 
graduating from Clarkson with 
Z-100s under their arms,” Ingish 


says. “We hope they'll keep pur- 


chasing Zenith products, and that 
they'll take them out into the 
job market with them as well.” 

The computers had a similar 


marketing impact on Clarkson, 


where applications increased by 
25 percent in the weeks after 


the school announced its com- 


puter program last October. 


Schools are undergoing phys- 


ical changes, too. 

Stevens completely rewired its 
dorms to ensure students 
wouldn't have assignments 
zapped into oblivion by power 
surges or outages. 

We found we needed twice 
the desk area” available last year, 

says ‘Thomas Lunghard, special 
assistant to Stevens’ president. 
All dorm roomsnow have bunk 
beds. 

Carnegie-Mellon, which has 
the most ambitious computer 
plans announccd to date, is re- 
wiring, remodeling reshaping the 
entire campus to make way for a 
7500-computer network which 
administrator Doug Van Howel- 
ing hopes to have in place in 
four or five years. 
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A & P Shopping Ctr., Essex Jct. 
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With Class 


BACK TO SCHOOL SPECIALS| 


We now have lumber and 


plywood for shelving! * 


Deco Cinder Blocks $2.59 ea ~ 
Hammer Special 
Full Length Mirrors $17.50 


Full line of ITT and Webcor 
phones in stock now! 


$5.99 Save $4.00 


OPEN 
SUNDAY 


10-3 


878-5364 


The Marketplace, Winooski 


655-2841 


We’re the Problem Solvers 
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A second language 
useful to students 


by Judith Hatin 


Professors in the mouern Jan- 
guage department say that St. 


Michael’s College should do 
more to stress the importance 
of learning a foreign language. 


Luis Quiroz, a Spanish prof- 
essor, said learning a foreign lan- 


guage is important in order to 
broaden the awareness of other 


cultures. “St. Michael’s, as a lib- 
eral arts college, should not nec- 


essarily require —- but should 


strongly encourage the study of ~ 


a second language.” 
Registrar Maureen McNamara 


said enrollment in foreign lan- 


guage classes stays about the 


same each year but only the his- 


tory department requires its con- 
centrators to study a foreign 
language. Norbert Kuntz, chair- 
man of the history department, 
said this requirement can be 
waived if the student prefers not 
to study a foreign language. Kuntz 


said, however, that the depart- 
ment would not write a recom- 


mendation for that student if he 
or she wanted to pursue an 
advanced degree in history or 
American studies. 

McNamara said the study ofa 


foreign language is strongly rec- 


ommended but not required in 
four other departments; biolo- 
gy, philosophy, religious studies 
and political science. 

Until last year, the political 
science department did require 


S.A. to update evaluations 


cont. from page 1 
Last year, evaluation forms 


were received by faculty mem- 


bers exceedingly late in the 


semester. As a result, many stu- 


dents were unable to voice their 
opinions and the academic dean 


subsequently missed some po- 
tentially valuable information. 


The evaluations by their very 
nature are a “gray area,” Bowen 
said, and decisions are “tricky 
to get off the ground.” 








your St. Michael’s student I.D. 


its concentrators to S., a for- 


eign language. William Wilson,. 


chairman of the department, said 
the requirement was dropped . 
because the department felt it 
was “too awesome” along with 
the other requirements in the 
concentration. 

Natalie Pomar, who teaches 
Russian and German, said St. 


Michael’s has a tendency to con- 
sider the study of a foreign lan- 


guage less important than other 
studies. “This is too bad because 
we need to understand other 
countries.” 

Kathleen Rupright, a Spanish 
professor, said she feels the col- 
lege should make a strong state- 
ment encouraging the study of 
other cultures in comparison to 
our own. “TI don’t think students 
are strongly urged to study a 
foreign language. Deep down, I 
think there should be more 
requirements but the college has 
evolved in the last few years and 
we have to adapt to what the 
students want.” Rupright said 
enrollment in her first-year 
Spanish classes’has dropped in 
the last year. 

Adrian Languasco, who 
teaches Italian and Portuguese, 
said his first-year classes are full 
but his second-year classes usu- 
ally have less students. “I don’t 
think requirements would make 
a difference. Numbers in classes 
do not justify quality. The stu- 
dents who are in the classes are 
there because they want to be 
and they are willing to learn.” 


McDonnell said she foresees 
no changes in the current party 
policy — which is dictated by 
Vermont state law — in the near 
future. “We're working with it,” 
she said. 

McDonnell also noted that the 
S.A. is planning strategies to 


employ should the college an- 


nounce a tuition increase again 
this year. Tuition was raised $650 


last year and is expected to con- 


tinue to rise. 


soorts 


Rosters for flag football and 

occer must be turned into In- 

tramural Director Kathy O'Neill's 
office by Friday, Sept 23. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A team managers’ mecting wii 
be set up as soon as ali team 
rosters are handed in. 

The Athletic Department i: 


> - _ ——. Selig ies 
: ~ 4 » &¢ 2 + 
Avi. ‘ eed a 


x | 


looking for students on the col 


lege work/study program tof 
otticiate If anyonc ts interestedf 


thev in asked to contact 


© Neill. 





Depth keys field hockey team 


by Gerry O'Neil 
Experienced is the word 
which best describés the 1983 


Women’s soccer 


drops opener 
by Tom Caron 

Despite an outstanding defen- 
sive performance, the women’s 
soccer team dropped their sea- 
son opener last Friday at home 
against Bates, by a score of 2-1. 

Bates dominated the contest, 
outshooting the Knights 25-to-5. 
But the St. Michael’s defense, 
led by first-year goalkeeper Mary 
Kay Atkins of Franklin, Mass., and 
senior sweeper Marci Manion, 
of Delmar NY, hung tough. 


After the game, first-year coach | 


Bob Kasle said he was pleased 
with his team’s performance. 
“This year we're playing in Sep- 
tember the way we played at 
the end of last season.” Kasle 
was pleased with the perform- 
ance of several of his first-year 
players, especially Becky Dery, 
of Dalton, Mass., and Julie Kinsky 
of Andover, Mass. Kinsky, who 
normally plays stopper, did an 
outstanding job at forward, 
where she played most of the 


game. 

Kasle thinks that with expe- 
rience and confidence his team 
could become a powerhouse. 
“We're a young team, and we'll 
get better with every game.” This 
year’s squad boasts only five 
seniors. Among them are cap- 
tains Mani onand Sue Chambers 
of Clifton Park, N-Y. The three 
other seniors on the team are 
Cathy Keating of Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Patti Butler of Oneonta, N-Y.,, and 
Laurie Serianni of Essex Junc- 
tion, Vt. The seniors’ experience, 
coupled with young talented 
underclassmen, should make the 
future of St. Michael’s women’s 
soccer look bright. - 


O% OFF « 


Anything in the store 
with this coupon and 


Located just down the street 
next to the Champlain Mill 


in Winooski. 


* Offer Expires 10/15/83 
Does Not Apply To Sale Items 


655-9373 


Sweats 


- Balls 


Racquets 





St. Michael's field hockey team. 
Coach Kathy O’Neil approaches 
the upeoming season with opti- 
mism, and she includes among 
her goals for the team a qualifying 
invitation to either the ECACor 
NCAA (Division II) tournaments. 
Senior tri-captains Lynn Taplin, 
Paula Roche, and Janet Scanlon 
will lead the team towards these 
goals. 

On the field, the defensive 
responsibilities of the team fall 


upon the shoulders of two play- 
ers, Dawn Taylor and Allison Lote. 


At sweeper, Dawn Taylor has the 
ability to totally disrupt any team’s 
offense, and should provide help 
for goalie Allison Lote. 
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Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders — 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
NEW HOURS 
MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 
FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM 
SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 


At the other end af the field 
St. Michael's features tremendous 
scoring punch. The assault fea- 
tures Lynn Taplin, St. Michael’s 
all-time leading scorer, and Janet 
Scanlon, who set last year’s single 
season scoring record. Aiding 
in the attack on the opponent’s 
goal are Lori Kenyon and high 
scoring sophomore Kate Cun- 
ningham. 

_ On Sept. 10, the St. Michael’s 
field hockey team kicked off its 
season with the Keene Tourna- 


ment. St. Michael’s faced Univer- — 


sity of Maine (Presque Isle) in 
the first game. 


The Knights jumped on top ae 


con't. on page 23 
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River Level 
Champlain Mill 
Winooski, VT 
699-0177 


25¢ off all Beer , Mixed 


Drinks and Sandwiches 
after 9:00 p.m.” 


FOO III III Ott Ik 


BYOA: Bring your own album or cassette. 
Listen to your favorite sounds on our 
Electrostatic Speakers. 
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Fri. and Sat.-Sept. 23 and 24 
Live entertainment by: 
Bluegrass and Beyond 

3- Wheel Drive 


-~Home of Vermont's Best ee Roll 
$3.27-Made with fresh cooked Maine lobster - 


* with Student LD. 





by A. John Murphy 


For those of you who haven't taken notice yet, there is a 
fitness trail set up across from the school, on the other side of 


pRoute 15. 


| The trail was designed and built this summer with coopera- 
_ tion between St. Michael’s College and Fanny Allen Hospital. 

The official name for this course is the Doctor Keenan 

~ |. Wellness Trail. It is named after Dr. Edward Keenan of Essex 

| Junction, Vt. In 1982 Keenan walked 72 miles across the state 

_}_ of Vermont to raise funds for community health programs. The 

| - Wellness Trail was built mostly with funds coming from Keenan's 
] efforts. St. Michael's College also donated some money to the 


program. 


The actual planning of the trail was done by a committee of 
_ § Fanny Allen Hospital and St. Michael’s representatives. The 
§# committee was made up of Sister Marie of Community Serv- 
ices at the hospital, Jan Smith, who is a therapist at the 
hospital, and Zafir Bludevich from St. Michael's. 
The idea is not an original one. There are many such fitness 
trails in Vermont, including one at I.B.M. in Essex Junction. 
| However, Bludevich said it is original to the terrain it covers. 
_ The trail covers a 2.5 mile path that goes over property 
owned by St. Michael's College, Fanny Allen Hospital and the 
_town of Colchester. It goes up and down hills and also winds 
. through the woods that can be seen behind the hospital. 
~ Sister Marie said the trail was conceived because the hospi- 
tal is interested in the prevention of illness and people need to 
be introduced to an overall fitness program. She said that 
| using the trail is a good chance for people to get the “experi- 
ence of exercise and exposure to nature.” 
_ Sister Marie said the best part was working with Bludevich, 
who she said was “quite helpful” throughout the project. - 
The trail is comprised of 30 stations. 20 of the stations are 
devoted to exercise and the other 10 are warm-up and cool- 


~down stations. 


_ Sister Marie and Bludevich said the trail provides the user 
a balanced exercise program that concentrates on the 


ovascular system. It i is set up so the user may jog between 

s and then perform the assigned exercise at each station. 

One of the benefits of this trail is that at each station there 
are two categories of exercise for the user to choose from. 


_ They entail the same exercise but a different number of 


be easier than others. 












1. Which football team did not | 
win a game against the Miami 
Dolphins in the 1970's? A total 
| of 20 games. 
= 4 Who is referred to as the 
fee father of American foot 
ball”? 
3. Who is the “Golden Greek”? 
_ He was the number one draft 
Che of the Cleveland Browns 
in the late ’40’s, but instead 
opted to play for the Boston 


Red Sox. 
Answers to last week's Rene 





repetitions for the serious or casual user. One can choose 
between a “training” program or a “competitive” program. 
‘The training program is for the occasional user, while the 
competitive program is for the regular user. 

Last week Sean Campbell, a fourth-year English major, and 
I ran the course to see what it is all about. We used the 
training program because although Campbell ran regularly 
during the summer, I didn’t. We both found some exercises to 


At some stations we found two or three exercises to do. For 
__ § example, stations 23 and 24 were combined and entailed 
doing push-ups and leg stretches. The exercises are well 
varied and never get monotonous. You can do chin-ups at one 
station then walk along a balance beam at another. 

At one station there was a chart instructing the user how to. 
check his pulse rate. Features such as this give the trail a 
professionai air that is a credit to the hospital and St. Michael’s. 

-We finished the trail and were both exhausted from the 
experience. Campbell said he liked the course because it was 
tough and he particularly enjoyed when the trail took him 
jogging through the woods down by the railroad tracks. 

As we sat at the end of the trail talking about the course, 
Campbell-said he felt like he was in training for the 1984 
Olympics. Overall the course is well constructed and is a good 
workout for anyone who is interested in getting in shape or 
staying in shape. It is more enjoyable than most conventional 


ein QUESTIONS 


2. University of Southern pane 


fornia. 
3. Jay Berwanger, 1935. 


Send answers, along with name 
and box number, to post office 
box 2885, campus mail. The 
entry with the most correct 
answers wins a $2 gift certifi- 
cate that will be valid any night 
and can be used towards any 
product in St. Michael's Rath- 
skellar. 

In case of a tie a winner will 
be chosen by lottery. 
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Lack of goalies spurs 3 losses 


by Tom Caron 


» Goalkeeper problems are the 
main reason for the men’s soccer 
team’s poor start. The squad lost 
the first three games of the 1983 
season, to Clarkson, Castleton, 
and St. Anselm’s. First-year coach 
Les Johnson was forced to use a 
different keeper in each of the 
three matches. 

The team’s first loss came 
Sept. 12 at Clarkson. The start- 
ing goalie for this game was Jose 
Restrepo, who had been back- 
up goalie last season. Restrepo 
did not have much success in 
defending his net, and the Purple 
Knights lost by a score of 7-0. 

The team played the follow- 
ing Wednesday against Castleton. 
Starting in the St. Michael’s net 
was Rusty Miller. Miller, who was 
the starting netminder for the 
Knights last season, decided to 
play for the team after the loss 
to Clarkson. Miller played well 
for an athlete who had only been 
practicing for one day, but the 
Knights lost 2-1 in overtime. 

After the game, Miller decided 
that-he would not be able to 
devote enough time to the soccer 
team. That, coupled with an 
injury to Restrepo; left the team 
with no goalie for Saturday's 
match against St. Anselm’s. John- 
son decided to move junior 
Shawn McCarthy into the goal. 
McCarthy, who was already on 
the team as a halfback, had played 
goalie for two years in high 
school. McCarthy played a good 


game in the net, but the Knights 


Field hockey 
con't. from page 22 - 
when Lynn Taplin scored the 


first goal of the season. The assist _ 


on the goal went to Janet Scanlon. 
Before the half expired, St. Mi- 
chael’s added another goal. This 


~ one was scored by Janet Scanlon, 


with assists going to Kate Cun- 
ningham and Lori Kenyon, leav- 
ing St. Michael’s up 2-1 at half- 
time. 

This changed quickly in the 
second half as U. © Maine scored, 
tying up the game. The score 
remained at 2-2 through the end 
of regulation time, forcing the 
game into overtime. 

With clockwork efficiency St. 
Michael’s ended the game. A 
short 3:36 into overtime, the 
winning goal was scored by Janet 
Scanlon, with the assist again 
going to Kate Cunningham and 
Lori Kenyon. 

Unfortunately, St. Michael’s did 
not fare as well in the champi- 
onship that evening. In taking on 
last year’s seventh ranked team 
in the nation, St. Michael’s met 
their match. After a scoreless 
first. half, Keene State College 
netted two goals to win the 
championship 2-0. 

The team fared equally as bad 
in the season opener. It was the 


- beginning of a long game when ~ 


Johnson State scored a mere 1:10 
into the game. Goalie Lote was 
screened on the shot. 

St. Michael’s did manage to 
tie the game up before the half. 
On a pass from Kim Goodrich, 
Kate Cunningham blasted a shot 
past the Johnson State goalie. 
However, that was to be the ex- 
tent of St. Michael's offense as 
they were held scoreless for the 
remainder of the game. Johnson 
State walked away with a 3-1 
victory. 





Wike Hatch yo 17 ates NGS 


Shee s/ 


Liselms’ goaltender 


makes a save. The Knight's lost to the Hawks 3-2 in overtime. 


lost again in overtime, this time 
by a 3-2 margin. 

If the Knights are to turn their 
luck around this season, John- 
son will have to find a keeper 
that he feels comfortable with; 
a keeper which he will be able 
to stick with for the remainder 









(photo by Ray Jennies ) 
of the season. 

For now, Johnson plans to stick 
with McCarthy. “Shawn played 
a courageous game (against St. 
Anselm’s),” said the soccer 
coach. “It’s just a matter of time 
before he gets enough experi- 


_ence,” he added. 





To our Spike 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


Love, 
Your “Groupies” 
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Meeting for anyone interested 
in layout, design or pasteup. 


Sunday, Sept. 25, 1983 


2 p.m. 
Alliot 210 
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We're right next door. Stay in shape with us 
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GYM. 


VERMONT 


Burlington’s largest most advanced fitness center 
Call 655-3232 or Stop over and see us! 
- Fort Ethan Allen 
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How can you tell if Grand Union is actually matching the 
regular prices of the lowest leading supermarket in your 
community? | 
Look in the book. . | 
How can you tell if the thousands of regular priced items = thee 
at your supermarket are really competitively priced? 
Look in the book. 
How can you find out if so-called Specials are really special, 
or just rept prices? , 
ook in the book. 
How can you find out if there’s a good national brand of 
what you need selling for less than other good national 
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Grand Union | 
is changing. .. 


